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conservatl v© and to concentrate only upon the Immediate tasks at hand. 
Expanding the movement, let alone building a mutuallst society, 
becomes forgotten. We see this In the developed world with the co- 
operative movement, where the notion of the "co-operative 
co m monwe a lth' 1 , If It exists at all, haa become a Sunday faith. While 
practicality Is a good thing, too much of It Is not. Utopianlsm should be 
avoided, but a strong desire to change society Is definitely needed. The 
problem of conservatism, so similar to the contradiction facing anarcho- 
syndicalism, has never been successfully overcome by any mutuallst 
movement. Perhaps It cannot be resolved. 

In spite of these problems, mutualism could have a bright future. In 
the developed world the limits of social democratic corporatism have 
been reached, pushing state capitalism Into crisis. Yet, society still 
wants and needs health care, education and sodal services. There Is full 
agreement on this, no matter what left-wing propaganda would have us 
believe. Where disagreement lies Is how these services are to be 
provided. The "right" argues In favor of the private sector coupled with 
state subsidies for the poor, while the "left" favors the state capitalist 
status quo. The only satisfactory solution to this political conflict and to 
the crisis of state capitalism Is to adopt mutualism. 

Almost anyone In the rich countries who works can afford to pay the 
costs to mutual aid societies for health care, unemployment Insurance 
etc. Those who are too poor could have the government pay their fees, 
as Implied by the contemporary "right". Since these societies are Mon- 
profit", and depend upon much volunteer labor, premiums would be 
cheaper than private capitalist organizations. People would be less likely 
to abuse a system they owned and controlled, as compared to the 
present callous state bureaucracies. Doctors would be employees rather 
than being paid on a per-vtslt basis and health care costs would decline. 
The present 40-50% of the economy that Is comprised of government 
social services snd pension funds would end up owned and controlled 
by ordinary people and economic democracy would finally flourish. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The rise and fall of the libertarian movement In Chile Is a faclnatlng 
story. There Is more to the story than m&n historical Interest, however. 
Chile Is a country on the brink of development and hence la closer to a 
European country than to a truly underdeveloped nation. Chile Is as 
urban as any developed country and even In 1900 about 20% of the 
population lived In cities, around the same percentage as Canada at that 
time. Population growth Is low and vital statistics are at the developed 
level. Women have a more equal status with men than In any other Latin 
American country. 

Chile Is one of the few countries where libertarian ideology had 
he g emony over the labor movement. The Chilean m ovement gave rise 
to an unprecedented level of popular unity, albeit for a brief moment, 
uniting the vast majority of the population against the elite. Chilean 
llbertarianlsm was notable for Its practicality, Its populism, Its 
unkJeofoglcal nature and Its lack of violence. The movement was highly 
adaptable, constantly changing Its methods and not getting bogged 
down In dogma. The Chilean movement also shows the contrary danger 
of being too "undogmatlc", as many syndicalists became corporatlsts. 

While the past cannot serve as a model for the present, the Chilean 
experiences can give us some Ideas for building a libertarian movement 
The level of popular unity they created la exactly what Is needed to 
crush the Leviathan State that threatens to swallow us. The Importance 
of adaptability and of not getting trapped In dogmas and worn out 
methods Is certainly worth borrowing. In thla nihilistic age, wallowing In 
government and media-induced ignorance, their emphasis upon 
education and ethics should be reconsidered. Chileans also built a 
large network of mutual aid societies, pointing out an alternative to the 
present bankrupt Welfare State. 
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THE ORIGINS OF THE MUTUALIST MOVEMENT 

The first form that llbertarianlsm took In Chile was mutualism. Prior to 
the victory of what the elite claimed was economic liberalism, Chilean 
artisans were organized Into gromtos or guilds. These workers' 
organizations were an Important force In the Independence struggle and 
were the most radical sector of the revolutionary movement. The new 
post-colonial government paid no attention to the workers patriotism and 
disbanded the guilds. Thus the artisan's living standards went Into steep 
decline and this period proved to be the most difficult at ay a In their 
history-. With Independence nothing wss gained by the srtlsana.* 

The printers remained the most active of the trades and by 1845, some 
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two decodes after the banishing of the guilds, produced a newspaper, 
El Artesano Oposltor. which criticized the conditions of the working 
population. A year later an Independent journal appeared called El 
Pueblo. Its motto was What are the People? Nothing! Whet will they be? 
Everything! El Pueblo was Influenced by the revolutionary events In 
France and French libertarian thought, especially that of Proudhon and 
Lamennals. Proudhon's writings were popular in Chile as shown by 
contemporary booksellers catalogues. Even as early as the 1850's his 
writings were readily available In bookshops, (translations Into Spanish 
occurred In the 1870's.) Lamennals* book, La Ltvro du Pouple was 
translated and published In Concepcion as early as 1843. In 1847 a 
Socledad de Artlsanos was founded in Santiago, but little is known 
about this organization. 

El Pueblo attracted a coterie of young libertarian-oriented republican 
intellectuals. They were Interested In the concept of voluntary 
association. The republicans felt liberty without equality was 
meaningless and the only genuine way to achieve an egalitarian society 
was to create democratic associations among the people. They also 
believed the artisans should be politically autonomous and attempted to 
break them away from the aristocratic parties such as the Liberals and 
Conservatives. 

THE EQUALITY SOCIETY 

In 1850 two men returned to Chile from a lengthy sojourn in France. 
Francisco Bilbao and Santiago Arcos had been present In Paris during 
the revolution of 1848 and had witnessed the role played by the artisans. 
They were familiar with the thoughts of Proudhon and had held 
discussions with Lamennals, becoming followers of the ex-prieet. Bilbao 
cen be considered fundamentally libertarian. 2 On April 10, 1850 Bilbao, 
Arcos, the writer Euseblo Llllo and a number of other radical republicans 
held a meeting with representatives of the shoemakers, hatters, 
musicians, and tailors. They formed La Socledad de la laualldad 
(Equality Society, or S.I.) with Its |ournal, El Amlgo del Pueblo . 

The SI was devoted to the concept of "assodat lona II sm", the complete 
sovereignty of the people and universal fraternity. They sought a prefect 
of moral, materiel and Intellectual [development] for the artisans. They 
promoted the right of the people to organize, something supposedly 
guaranteed by the Chilean Constitution but Ignored by the elite. The SI 
called for the creation of a real republic and the regeneration of Chile,* 
which was to happen through voluntary association. In October 1850 
they started a school for artisans, with courses In reading, arithmetic, 
music, English, dance, and ancient and Chilean history. The SI can be 
considered the model, In both organizational structure and Ideology, for 
the future mutual aid societies. 
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the weak to go out of their way to threaten the strong Is also suicidal. 
The mutuallsts were using what Tolstoy called non-resistance to evil or 
which also might be called political kung fu. One's weakness Is used to 
en advantage. The artisans were very numerous yet poor and powerless. 
Liberalism, as an Ideology, but not necessarily as a practice, was 
becoming dominant In Chile. The mutuallsts were able to use their 
numbers and the liberal Ideology to an advantage. They were not 
threatening, so they were allowed to organize. In organizing they 
became a force to be reckoned with. They forced liberalism to make Its 
democratic and republican rhetoric more of a reality and In doing so 
they were able to carve out a space for themselves within society. 

While mutualism did not challenge property relations directly, It did so 
Indirectly. Workers banded together for health Insurance, consumer and 
credit co-ops, for housing and co-operative workshops. Some of 
activities competed with capitalist business, and there were attempts to 
limit mutualism, but without any lasting success. Halting the growth of 
mutualism through force, legislation, or chicanery conflicted with 
liberalism's central tenants; free competition In s free market, the right 
of property and freedom of association. Mutualism put the reactionary 
capitalists over a barrel of their own making. 

However, no country In the world has more than 10% of Its economy 
In mutuallst and co-operative ventures. Not a great deal of progress in 
150 years, a critic might say. Yet, when compared with the alternatives, 
mutualism doee not look like such a failure. What have the 
expropriators, the revolutionaries, accomplished during this time but 
totalitarian regimes and mountains of corpses? What has social 
democracy done, other than create massive government bureaucracies 
which stifle autonomy and solidarity? Mutualism was only one current 
among the workers. What If the energy that waa sunk Into revolutionary 
Utopias and statist reformism had been put Into mutualism? 

Mutuall sm does have limitations, as mentioned earlier. When the vast 
majority of the working population live at subsistence level or lower, It 
Is difficult to pay the association's fees, let alone Invest money In a co- 
operative. Hence, mutualism tends to be limited to better-off artisans and 
skilled workers. In order to remedy this defect, workers formed unions 
to drive up their wages and populist mutuallsts suggested that the state 
should pay the fees of the poor through general tax revenue. But with 
a country whose per capita GNP la $500 a year, people are going to be 
poor even If you took all the wealth of the rich minority. What la needed 
Is rapid economic growth combined with social legislation and trade 
unions wage pressure. Present day Chile Is therefore better prepared for 
mutuallam than 100 years ago, since the country Is many times richer. 
The same la true of the fully developed economies. 
Another problem with mutualism Is Its tendency to become 
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